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| ‘ . o af 
rock. As we passed by it, we felt grateful) 


that the winds were fair and the weather callin, | 
and that we had reached our anchorage in| 

- . 7 | 
safety. Matavai, or Port Royal, as it was} 


1831. 


and deep and frequent ravines intersect their 
declivity from the centre to the shore. As we 
advanced towards the anchorage [| had time 
to observe not only the diversified scenery, but 
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36’ S., and long. 149° 25’ W. It is rather} 
an open bay, and, although screened from the 
prevailing trade winds, is exposed to the| 
southern and westerly gales, and also to a 
from the sea. ‘The long 
flat neck of land, which forms tts northern 
boundary, was the spot on which Captain 
Cook erected his tents, and fixed his instru-| 
ments for observing the transit of Venus, on 
which account it has ever since been called) 
Point Venus. Excepting those parts enclosed 


, ” 
Of the various groups in the South Seas,)as gardens, or plantations, the land near the| 
the most celebrated are the Sandwich, Society,} shore is covered with long grass, or a species 


and Georgian Islands. The principal member 
of the former is Hawaii (Owhyhee), the most | 
interesting of the latter is Tahiti, or Otaheite. | 

A description of the scenery, productions, 
and inhabi‘ants of the Sandwich and Society 
groups would furnish, in these several respects, | 
a correct idea of the character and condi-| 
tion of the whole. For such an outline of| 
Hawaii and the other islands of that group, | 
I again refer to the article in the first volume! 
of « The Friend,” my present design being to! 
confine my remarks to Otaheite and the islands | 
in its vicinity. 

Otaheite was discovered by Captain Wallis, 
in 1767, and the next navigator who visited it, 
was Captain Cook. He was sent thither in 
1769 to observe the transit of Venus, accom- 
panied by the celebrated Sir Joseph Banks, 
and Dr. Solander, a Swedish naturalist of 
gcreateminence. With the interesting account 
of their proceedings, while at this and the ad-_ 
jacent islands, as detailed in the journal of 
Cook’s first voyage round the world, many of 
our readers are doubtless familiar. It was as 
a missionary to this and the neighbouring isles, | 
that the author of the Polynesian Researches, 
with his wife and infant child, sailed from 
Portsmouth, (England), in first month, 1816. 

After touching at various intermediate places, | 
he arrived at New Holland in the seventh! 
month of the same year, and, after a detention} 
at this island, of five months, he again set sail, 
taking New Zealand in his course, and arrived, 
at Otaheite on the 10th of second month, 1817. 

He thus notices his first approach to this 
beautiful island: ** Midday was past before we 
entered Matavai bay. As we sailed into the 
harbour, we passed near the coral reef on| 
which Captain Wallis struck, on the 19th of} 
June, 1767, when he first entered the bay. 
His ship remained stationary nearly an hour, | 


of convolvulus, called by the natives * pohue.’ | 
Numerous clumps of trees and waving cocoa- 
nuts add much to the beauty of its appearance. 
A fine stream, rising in the interior mountains, 
winds through the sinuosities of the head of 
the valley, and fertilizing the district of Ma-| 
tavai, flows through the centre of this long | 
neck of land, into the sea. Such, without 
much alteration, in all probability, was the ap- 
pearance of this beautiful bay, when discovered 
by Captain Wallis, in 1767.” 

He again proceeds: * ‘The sea had been) 


calm, the morning fair, the sky without a cloud, 


and the lightness of the breeze had afforded us 
leisure for gazing upon the varied, picturesque 

and beautiful scenery of this most enchanting 
island. We had beheld successively, as we had 
slowly sailed along its shore, all the diversity of 
hill and valley, broken or stupendous mountains 
and rocky precipices clothed with every variety 
of verdure, from the moss of the jutting promon- 
tories on the shore, to the deep and rich foliage 
of the bread fruit tree, the Oriental luxuri- 
ance of the tropical pandanus, or the waving 
plumes of the lofty and graceful cocoa nut tre: 

srove. The scene was enlivened by the water 

fall on the mountain’s side, the cataract that! 
chafed along its rocky bed in the recesses o! 

the ravine, or the stream that slowly wound its 

way through the fertile and cultivated valleys, 

and the whole was surrounded by the white 
crested waters of the Pacific, rolling their 

waves of foam in splendid majesty upon the! 
coral reefs, or dashing in spray against its bro- 

ken shore, 

‘The cataracts and waterfalls, though occa- 
sionally seen, are by no means so numerous on 
any part of the Tahitian coast, as in the north 
eastern shores of Hawaii. ‘The mountains of 
Tahiti are less grand and stupendous than those 
of the northern group, but there ts a greater 


- 


and in consequence of this circumstance, the| richness of verdure and variety of landscape; 
reef has received the name of the Dolphin|the mountains are much broken in the interior, 


| not less kupressive 


Tahiti, excepting a border of low alluvial land, 
by which it is nearly surrounded, is altogether 
mountainous, and highest in the centre. The 
mountains frequently diverge in short ranges, 


‘from the interior towards the shore, though 


some rise hke pyramids with pointed summits, 
and others present a conical or sugar loaf form, 
while the outline of several is regular, and al 
most circular. Orohena, the central and lofti 
est mountains m ‘Tahiti, is six or seven thousand 
feet above the sea. Itssummitis generally en- 
veloped in clouds; but when the sky 1s clear, 
its appearance is broken and picturesque. 

* The level land at the mouth of Matavai 
Valley is broad, but along the eastern and 
southern sides themountains approach much 
nearer to the sea. A dark coloured and sandy 
beach extends all round the bay, except at its 
southern extremity, near Oue tree Hill, where 
the shore is rocky and bold. Groves of bread 
fruit and cocoa nut trees, appear in every direc- 
tion, and amid the luxuriance of vegetation 
every W here presented, the low and rustic habi- 


jtations of the natives gave a pleasing variety 


to the delightful scene.” 

Krom vol. 1, page 202, we extract the fol- 
lowing animated description of natural scenery 
“In the exterior, or border landscapes of Ta- 
hittand the other islands, there is a variety in 
the objects of natural beauty ; a happy combi 
nation of land and water, of precipices and 
level plains, of trees, often hanging their 
branches clothed with thick dark foliage over 


the sea. and distant mountains shown in sublime 


‘outline and richest hues; and the whole often 


blended in the harmony of nature, produces 
sensations of admiration and delight. The 
inland scenery is of a different character, but 
The landscapes are ocea- 
sionally extensive, but more frequently circum 
scribed. There is, however, a startling bold- 
ness in the towering piles of basalt, often heaped 
in romantic confusion near the source or margin 
of some cool and crvstal stream, that flows 
in stlence at their base, or dashes over the 
rocky fragments that resist its progress; and 
there is the wildness of romance about the deep 
and lonely glens, around which the mountains 
rise like the steep sides of a natural amphithe- 
atre, till the clouds seem supported by themn— 
this arrests the attention of the beholder, and 
for a time suspends his faculties in- mute as- 
tonishment. ‘There is also so much that is 
‘new in the character and growth of trees and 
\ flowers, irregular, spontaneous, and luxuriant 


lin the vegetation, which is sustained by a pro 


| 





lific soil, and matured by the genial heat of a 
tropic climate, that it is adapted to produce an| 
indescribable effect. Often, when, etther alone, 
or attended byone or two companions, I have 
journeyed through some of the inland parts of 
the islands, such has been the effect of the 
scenery through which I have passed, and the 
unbroken stillness which has pervaded the 
whole, that imagination, unrestrained, might 
easily have induced tlie delusion, that we were 
walking on enchanted ground, or passing over 
fairy lands. It has at such seasons appeared 
as if we had been carried back to the primitive 
ages of the world, and beheld the face of the 
earth, as it was perhaps often exhibited, when 
the Creator’s works were spread over it in all) 
their endless variety, and all the vigour of ex- 
haustless energy, and before population had 
extended, or the genius and enterprise of man 
had altered the aspect of its surface.” 

“ The valleys of Tahiti present some of the 
richest inland scenery that cau be imagined. 
Those in the southern parts are remarkable for 
their beauty, but none more so than those of, 
Hautaua, Matavai, and Apaiano. Those por-! 
tions of them, in which the incipient effects of 
the advancement of civilization appear, are 
the most interesting ; presenting the neat white 
plastered cottage in beautiful contrast with) 
the picturesque appearance of the mountains, 
and the rich verdure of the plains.” 

The soil of the land on the border of the 
sea, and of the valleys generally, is a rich black 
mould of remarkable fertility ; but in ascending 
the mountains, it changes into various veins of 
red, white, dark yellow, and bluish earth.' 
The stones exhibit the appearance of the action; 
of fire, and the island has evidently had a vol- 
canic origin. The mountains are generally| 
covered tothe summits with a variety of trees, | 
er with reeds, fern 
growth. 

Edible fruits, roots and vegetables, are found 
in Otaheite in great plenty and variety, but the 
great staple article of food in this as well as 
many other of the South Sea Islands is the 
celebrated bread fruit, Artocarpus, which is 
produced in great abundance, and like the im- 
portant article from which it takes its name, is 
more universally consumed than any other edi- 
blesubstance. Though we have often read of 
this singular vegetable production, which Di- 
vine Providence has so bountifully provided, 
and so remarkably adapted to the constitution 
and habits of the people for whose use it 
was intended, we have never before met with 
so satisfactory a description of the fruit itself, 
and the manner of preparing it for use, as the 
following, which we extract from vol. 1, pages 
353, 4-5-6 & 7. 

* The tree on which it grows is large and 
umbrageous ; the bark is light coloured and 
rough ; the trunk of the tree is sometimes two 
or three feet in diameter, and rises from twelve 
to twenty feet without a branch. The outline of 
the tree is remarkably beautiful, the leaves are 
broad and indented somewhat like those of the | 
fig tree, frequently twelve or eighteen inches| 


or bamboos of larger} 


land 
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on an average, six inches in diameter ; it is 
covered with a roughish rind, which is marked 
with small square or lozenge shaped divisions, 
having each a small elevation in the centre, and 
is at first of a hght pea-green colour, subse- 
quently it changes to brown, and when fully 
ripe, assumes a rich yellowish tinge. It ts at- 
tached to the small branches of the tree by a 
short thick stock, and hangs either singly, or 
in clusters of two or three together. 

‘* There is nothing very attractive or pleasing 
in the blossom ; but a fine stately tree clothed | 
with dark shining leaves, and loaded with many | 
hundreds ef large light green or yellowish 
coloured fruit, is one of the most splendid and | 
beautiful objects to be met with among the} 
rich and diversified scenery of a ‘Tahitian land-| 
scape. ‘I'wo or three of these trees are often 
seen growing around the rustic native cottage, | 
embowering it with their interwoven | 
and prolific branches. ‘The tree is propagated | 
by shoots from the root; it bears in about five | 
years, and will probably continue bearing for| 
fifty. ‘The bread fruit is never eaten raw, ex-| 
cept by pigs: the natives, however, have several 
methods of dressing it. When travelling on a 
journey, they often roast it in the flame or em- 
bers of a wood fire, and peeling off the rind, 
eat the pulp of the fruit ; this mode of dressing 


‘is called tunu pau,crust, or shell roasting. Some 


antry, &c. seldom prepare more than one oven 
during the same period, and frequently tihana 
or bake it again on the same day. 

‘*During the bread fruit season the inhabitants 
of a district sometimes join, to prepare a quan- 
tity of opie. ‘This is generally baked in an 
immense oven. A large pit twenty or thirty 
feet in circumference is dug out; the bottom 
is filled with large stones, logs of fire wood 
are piled upon them, and the whole is covered 
with other large stones; the wood is then 
kindled, and the heat is often so intense as to 
reduce the stones to a state of liquefaction. 
When thoroughly heated, the stones are remoy- 
ed to the sides ; many hundred ripe bread fruit 
are then thrown in, just as they have been 
gathered from the trees, and are piled up in the 
centre of the pit ; a few leaves are spread upon 
them, the remaining hot stones built up like 
an arch over the heap, and the whole is covered 
a foot or eighteen inches thic<, with leaves and 
earth. In this state it remains a day er two; 
a hole is then dug on one side, and the parties 
to whom it belongs, take out what they want, 
till the whole is consumed. Bread fruit baked 
in this manner, will keep good several weeks 
after the oven is opened.” 

* Another mode of preserving the bread fruit 
is, by submitting it to a slight degree of fer- 
mentation, and reducing it to a soft substance, 


times, when thus dressed, it is immersed in a 
streain of water, and, when completely satur- 
ated, forms a soft, sweet, spongy pulp or sort 
of paste, of which the natives are exceedingly 
fond. The generaland the best way of dressing 
the bread fruit, is by baking it in an oven of 
heated stones. ‘The rind is scraped off, each 
fruit is cut in three or four pieces, and the core S; 
carefully taken out; heated stones are then| mahi is put into the pit, covered over with ti 
spread over the bottom of the cavity forming the| leaves, and then with earth or large stones. In 
oven and covered with leaves, upon which the| this state it might be preserved fo rseveral 
pieces of bread fruit are laid; a layer of green| months, and although rathe? sour andindigesti- 
leaves is placed over the fruit, and other heated | ble, it is generally esteeme dby the natives a sa 
stones are laid on the top; the whole is then! good article of food during the scarce season. 
covered in with earth and leaves, several inches| Previoustoits being eaten, it is rolled up in 
indepth. In this state the ovens remain shalf an| small portions, enclosed in bread fruit leaves 
hour or longer, when the earth is cleared away,| and baked in the native ovens. 

the leaves are removed, and the pieces of bread| The tree on which the bread fruit grows, 
fruit taken out; the outsides are in general! besides producing three, and in some cases four 
nicely browned, and the inner part presents a|crops in a year, of so excellent an article of 
white or yellowish, cellular, pulpy substance, | food, furnishes a valuable gum or resin, which 
in appearance slightly resembling the crumb of| exudes from the bark when punctured, in a 
a small wheaten loaf. Its colour, size, and| thick mucilaginous fluid, which is hardened by 
structure, are, however, the only resemblance) exposure to the sun, and is very serviceable in 
it has to bread. It has but little taste, and| rendering water-tight the seams of their canoes. 
that is frequently rather sweet ; itis somewhat|}The bark of the young branches is used in 


which they call mahi. When the fruit is ripe, 
a large quantity is gathered, the rind scraped 
off, the core taken out, and the whole thrown 
ina heap. In this state it remains until it has 
undergone the process of fermentation, when 
itis beater into a kind of paste. A hole is 
now dug in the ground, the bottom and sides 
of which are lined with green ti leaves; the 


farinaceous, but by no means so much so as 
several other vegetables, and probably less so 
than the English potato, to which in flavour it is 
also inferior. 
a vegetable, it is very good, but is a very in- 
different substitute for English bread. 

“ ‘To the natives of the South Sea Islands it 
is the principal article of diet, and may indeed 
be called their staff of life. ‘They are exceed- 
ingly fond of it, and it is evidently adapted to 
their constitutions, and highly nutritive, asa 
very perceptible improvement is often witness- 


. . ‘ . 

long, and rather thick, ofa dark green colour,}ed in the appearance of many of the people 
with a surface glossy as that of the richest 

evergreens. 


| 
| 


a few weeks after the bread fruit season has 
commenced. For the chiefs, it is usually 


It is slightly astringent, and as} 


| making several varieties of native cloth. The 
| trunk of the tree also furnishes one of the 
|most valuable kinds of timber which the na- 
tives possess, it being used in building their 
canoes and houses, and in the manufacture of 
|their articles of furniture. It is of a rich yel- 
low colour, and assumes, from the effects of 
|the air, the appearance of mahogany ; it is 
not touzh, but durable when not exposed to 
the weather. It is very probable, that in no 
group of the Pacific Islands is there a greater 
variety in the kinds of this valuable fruit, than 
inthe South Sea Islands. The several varie- 
ties ripen at different seasons, and the same 
| kinds also come to perfection at an earlier pe- 


“The fruit is generally circular or oval, and is,| dressed two or three times a day ; but the peas-| riod in one part of ‘Tahiti than in another ; so 
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that there are but few months in the year, in| them as the most precious of regal gilts ; 
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‘The simple allegation in the Essay, that the 


which ripe fruit is not to be found in several) great value was set upon their medicinal pro-| venerated Penn was opposed to capital punish- 


parts of this island. 


by me, but it is unnecessary to insert them. 

‘The principal are the paea, arto carpus, incisa, 

and the uru maohe, arto carpus inte gaifolia.”’ 
Z. 





(To be Continued. 
For “ The Friend.” 

PALM TREE OF THE SEYCHELLES. 

Among the numerous interesting objects in 
the vegetable kingdom, which are scattered 
with unsparing bounty by the hand of a bene- 
ficent Creator for the sustenance of our race, 
there are few more deserving of a special 
notice than the magnificent family of Palms. 

Linnzeus has justly styled the palm the 


The missionaries are| perties, as a preservative from disease. ‘The dis- 
acquainted with nearly fifty varieties for which} covery of the Seychelles Islands, and the know- | of remarks! Its 
the natives have distinct names; these | have} ledge thence derived that these nuts grew upon 


ments, has given rise to more than five columns 
argument is, that Penn 
permitted the penalty of death for murder 
trees, as other cocoa-nuts, soon reduced their) only in compliance with the prejudices of his 
value, and the fruit is now sought both by| age, which were in unison with capital punish- 
Indians and Europeans, merely as a curiosity,| ments. ‘This was said, by G d, to be 
or for domestic purposes. ‘These islands, upon| charging our lawgiver with acting upon the 
which this palm is found, lie to the N. E. of! principle of * expediency, and that is regarced, 
Madagascar, in about 5° S. latitude, and 55°| in the concluding portion of his first article, 
E. longitude. | and the subsequent strictures, as a grievous 

Like another of this interesting family ofjand enormous averment. Yet the accuser, 
plants, called the Cabbage-Palm, the inhabi-| when it suits his purpose, does not hesitate to 
tants of these islands use as food the crown| admit and applaud the existence of that which 
of the trunk; it is sometimes preserved in| he had denounced again and again, as a sinful 
vinegar. ‘The trunk itself serves to make water| crimination. ‘In short,’ says G —d, 
troughs, palisades, &c. The foliage is used|‘he (Penn) acted generally upon the princi- 
to thatch the roofs of houses, and even for the} ple of expediency, in the most comprehensive 
external walls. With a hundred leaves a| sense of this word—he was influenced by cir- 





prince of the vegetable kingdom, not only on commodious dwelling may be constructed, in-| cumstances, &c.’ How will he reconcile the 
account of the elegance and majesty of form| Cluding the partitions, doors and windows. In| squeamishness he has displayed upon the sub- 
which belongs to them, but also in reference to| the isle of Praslin, (one of the Seychelles,)| ject of the charge so ycleped, in the Essay, 
their usefulness to man. The following ac-| most of the cabins and warehouses are thus} with the incongruity of such an admission ? 
count of the most remarkable of this family;made. The down which is attached to the} But it appears that, among other numerous 
of plants, is obtained from Curtis’s Botanical | )oung leaves, serves for filling mattrasses and delinquencies, I have been guilty of a new 
Magazine, where the scientific enquirer may| pillows. With the ribs of the leaves and fibres of| offence, in repeating, what history had long 
find a more enlarged description, accompa- | the petiole are made baskets and brooms.| declared before me, that the penal system of 
nied with beautiful coloured plates of the tree! I'he young foliage, when dried, forms an excel-| the province was at first merely temporary. 
and fruit. | lent material for hats. The shells are used as|‘I'he fact, nevertheless, is indubitable, and, if 

The double, or Seychelles Island Cocoa-nut| Water buckets, or by being divided make cups| my industrious friend will take the trouble to 
Tree, rises to an elevation of fifty or sixty feet,| and dishes, which possess great strength and} consult any of the histories of early Pennsyl- 
and sometimes to eighty or a hundred, straight, | durability. vania, he will find it so laid down, totidem 
apparently destitute of bark, annulated with It may be observed that the most valuable of] verbis. An acute and elegant writer, the late 
the scars of the old leaves, about a foot in| the Palme or Palm tribe, is the Date tree,| William Bradford, successively attorney gene- 
diameter, with scarcely any difference in size | Whose fruit has been an important article of| ral and a federal judge, whose Enquiry into 
to the very top, where it is crowned with a| food in the east, from the remotest antiquity|the penal law, written at the instance of Gov- 


tuft of from twelve to twenty leaves ; these| to the present day. B. | ernor Mifflin, gave rise to our great criminal 
are very large, the youngest rising from the — act of 1794, thus alludes to the subject: ‘These 


\laws were at first temporary, but, being at 
‘length permanently enacted, they were trans- 
, 5 . . {mitted to England, and were all, without ex- 
* Sony on the rena Law of Pennsylvania, ‘ception, repealed by the queen in council.’ 
sure twenty feet in length, and ten or twelve) aad G Bar Gd has evidence, and preserved, 
in width, supported upon a stalk as long as the| In the reply which I ventured to make to) too, by ‘accident, in Opposition to the concur- 
leaf itself: their more common size, however, | the original communication of G d, my| ring opinions of our own historians and law- 
is about half these dimensions. ‘I'he colour is} chief study was to be candid and impersonal.|yers. It is a petition from the assembly to 
a bright yellow green; the texture thin and| Though glaring errors of facts and striking| Governor Fletcher, in 1693. A blunder, by the 
dry, and, when viewed under a microscope, is| fallacy of general reasoning, exposed him to| way, of no mean dignity, which ought to be 
seen to be composed of a beautiful tissue of| rebuke, and invited severity, I practised the} rectified, has escaped our diligent critic, in 
net-work. forbearance of looking merely at the subject,|deducing the charges incident to Fletcher's 
The fruit is enveloped in a very thick coat,| without a single invidious allusion’ to the'writer. | connection with the government. He says 
is of an oval shape, often a foot and a half| He has nevertheless written a rejoinder, re-|« Fletcher asserted thatthe laws adopted under 
long, weighs twenty or twenty-five pounds.| plete with offensive personalities. he lan- the administration of William Penn, were, 
The nuts are a foot long, elliptical, at the base} guage employed, I am constrained to admonish} with his charter, at an end. At first the as- 
very obtuse, and notched at the upper extremi-| him, comes with an ill grace from one who has} sembly maintained the opposite doctrine, but 
ty. The tree produces fruit when about twen-| provoked a discussion ; for waiving the consid- eventually they acquiesced tn his construction. 
ty-five years old. ‘Twelve months elapse from | erationthat an assailant possesses the vantage-| Whence this piece of historical news is derived, 
the time of the appearance of the germen, be-| ground of attack and offence, it implies that he} I am curious to learn, since the very ‘f etition 
fore the fruit is fully ripe, and it has been known} has been hurt in the contest. Phough, in cis-}of Right,’ quoted by G——d, might have 
to hang three years on the tree, before falling | claiming the laws of literary courtesy, G d| taught him any thing but a relinquishment, by 
to the ground. | might be adjudged to have sacrificed the immu- | the assembly, of the civil institutions guaran- 
Until the discovery of the only spot in the| nities of their protection, I shall invade no right| teed by the charter. It is itself a remonstrance 
world where this fruit grew, in the year 1743,| to which he was previously entitled. ‘The ex-| with Fletcher against such a pretension, and 
it was known only from being found occasion-| ample is repudiated as too bad to be followed. | evinces as stout an adherence to their ancient 
ally floating on the surface of the sea. Hence| With a good humoured complacency, | shall) constitutions as language can be made to ex- 
it was called coco de mer, and was supposed,| pass over his confident assertions, and very press. ‘The petition abundantly —— -~ 
by the mariners, to be produced by a tree| sharp personal reproaches, and, in the spirit assertion ; but, as —s less -_ a 
growing deep under water. — which | commenced, proceed at once authority will convince , : — he . 
In the Maldive Islands, all that were found) calmly to investigate the validity of the pre-| errors, I shall quote the -— so 2 oung an 
became the imniediate property of the king,| mises upon which he relies to sustain his de-/Gordon. Ebeling, according to Yuponceau's 
who sold them at a very high price, or offered! ductions. 


centre, at first folded close like a fan, and 
finally expanding into a broadly ovate form, hav- 
ing a central rib, with beautiful regular folds 
diverging from it. Some of these leaves mea- 


For “ The Friend.” 
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translation, says, ‘ He (Fletcher) insisted on \to be unwarranted,’ I nevertheless insist upon | probably if he had been, would have felt no 
rejecting eight of the old laws, chiefly penal,/a source no less authentic than the Votes of} great attachment to the definitions of offences, 
because they were in contradiction to the laws| Assembly,f that it is undeniably true. It 's | transmitted from the barbarism of feudal times, 
of the mother country, inasmuch as they soft-| confirmed by Proud{ and repeated by Brad-'no doubt, believed, for all the purposes of 
ened the rigour of the English code. ‘Therejford.§ Is the time arrived when historic truth repressive justice, that robbery and burglary 
were long negotiations upon the subject ; at) must be suppressed or discarded, because it is| were sufficiently defined in his code. The 
, 5 22 OU 5s 9 =" y| Sas > ' 2 - Ba i 
last he confirmed them all, one concerning ship-| opposed to our predilections and prejudices ) | definition of house-breaking vw ith a felonious 
wrecks alone, excepted, &c. Gordon* con-| But the surrender was praiseworthy, since the} intent, answered for one species of robbery, 
firms, in substance, the fact related by Ebeling: | alternative was between two evils, either to re-|}and was obviously intended to convict the 
“ Nothing,”’ says he, * more strongly indicates tain one, or to relinquish both. [ am aware|burglar who invaded domestic privacy, under 
ks 8a) 5d } : 


. | . . 
Fletcher’s respect fur the Proprietary than Te no principle, either of gospel morality, or|the protection of night. Here then wasa 


confirmation of all the laws in force,” &c.\the most refined ethies, which prohibits the| provision for burglary, and one species of 
Can it hereafter, with safety, be affirmed of|selection of that which is eligible and innocent robbery. The other description of robbery, 


G——4, that he is ‘ never ignorant—never | jn itself. \ that from the person, was clearly intended to 
mistaken?’ But to recur to the original pro-| We come now to the consideration of charges | be punished under his provisions against lar- 
position. | have shown that authorities unite in| preferred against the Proprietary by G djceny or theft, as it is highly presumable he 
establishing the enactment of the Great Law to | himnself—charges not ideal or imaginary, but viewed, with no high respect, the nice and sub- 
have been merely temporary. ‘The petition} which are presented and contended for with the | tle doctrine of the ancient jurists about per- 
which is cited to disprove it, and which, we/apparent zealand earnestness of conviction, He | sonal inviolability. 1 hese offences were ne. 
are gravely told, was preserved by ‘accident, | charges him with sacrificing, inan indirect man-|manely punished with restitution, imprison- 
is no less accidentally preserved than by being ner, the lives of the robber and burglar, and with | ment and correction, For treason why should 
among the ‘Minutes of Assembly,’ where this, | the most invidious cruelty to the unprotected|he legislate? Against whom whould it be 
in common with the other provincial papers] African. In regard to negroes, I aver the committed, and whom would it endanger? As 
and documents are preserved, by the fortunate | iinpé achment to be unfounded, the allegation |a crime against sovereignty, crimen laesae majes- 
accident of being published together. It is/to be totally untrue; since Penn. who was 1n | tatis, and affecting the king, could he with pro 
wholly unnecessary to allude to its character, | England, bad no participation in the unfortu-| priety touch it? ‘The Quakers of Pennsyivania, 
except to remark that it establishes nothing | nate act of 1705. It was wholly the work | under their patriarchal chief, did not require an 
‘pertinent to the issue.’ since we have G—-<d’s|of Governor Evans and the assembly. Po |inhibition from treasonable acts. The simple 
own declaration of his not being able to find,| enable G——d to ascertain the real feelings | minded colony was composed of men who had 
and, no doubt, after a most industrious search, of the Proprietary towards this persecuted and \forsaken an old world of § treason, stratagems 
‘any evidence that a single Jaw of the pro-|injured race, 1 may refer him indifferently to} and spoils,’ for the rights of conscience and the 
vince was repealed before Queen Anne's ac-|the biograpbies of Penn, and the a his-|enjoyment of blessings wholly independent of 
cession.” This weighty acknowledgement, |tories of the province, for evidence of kind-\the miseries of artificial society. 

that even he could discover no instance of a|/ness and good will, the most exalted and un-| But Penn not only excluded capital punish- 
repeal, should serve to recommend to his fa- | ysual. Only five years before the passage of the ment in every case, except murder, but, | think, 
vourable appreciation, the concurring asser- jact which is charge! against lin, he took oc-| it can hardly be doubted, he was opposed to such 
tions of our historians. : ‘casion, according to Proud, to express in a 


|an infliction in the abstract. He was opposed to 

But [ have been so reckless and indiscreet | monthly meeting, held at Philadelphia, the | war, and wrote a treatise to prove its illegality. 
as to utter repeated and atrocious calumnies | solicitude he felt for the kind treatment of the| He was a Quaker and a preacher, and both by 
against William Penn, and to attempt to sully | Indians and Negroes, exhorting his brethren to} writing and preaching, advocated the fun- 


the spotless fame of our worthy ancestors. He the faithful discharge of their duty towards | damental doctrines of Quakerism. ‘Had the 
makes me say that Penn was guilty of a cul-|them, and inculcating tre necessity of meliora | Quakers,’ says Clarkson, ‘been the legislators of 
pable neglect, in violation of his charter, be-|ting their mental and physical condition. His| the world, they had long ago interwoven the 
cause the laws were not transmitted to Eng-|benevolent effort had a salutary eflect, lor it| principles of their discipline into their penal 
land for approval or rejection, within five years | appears that both became objects of increased |codes, and death had been long ago abolished 
after their enactment. ‘To this | beg leave to/attention and greater sympathy, by the ap-!as a punishment for crimes.’ 
demur ; for could the neglect be imputable to |pointment of a monthly religious meeting, es-/Fox remonstrated with the judges, in his 
Penn? It is well known that he several times | pecially for the latter.|| But the act to which |time, on the subject of capital punishments.’ 
accused the assembly of acts both of neglect |reference is made, (and which for the honour of! Wijl_ G 
and commission, by which the charter had|the state was rescinded in 


* * * George 


—d boldly accuse him of being 
1780,) does not opposed to the prominent members of his 
been violated and forfeited. Ina message to | prescribe capital punishment to hegroes for | church, to a fundamental principle of his 
that body, in 1705, Governor Evans sharply | burglary and other offences. Branding and) sect, and to the essential spirit of the doc- 
reproves them for intimating that this duty of| perpetual exile are the penalties inflicted i but|trines which he himself published to the world? 
transmission rested with the Proprietary, when |+ the return’ from banishment. not tle offence! But the bald fact that the penalty exists in the 
they themselves were convened under the char- js prohibited upon ‘pain of death.’" But,)s Great Law,’ is thought by G-—d to be 
ter, and bound to obey its injunctions. He | this crimination constitutes merely a part of; adequate and plenary proof uf his real opinion. 
aflerwards significantly tel!s them that ‘it had | what is preferred; for he imputes to Penn the! {t is certain that as governor he sanctioned 
long been the concern of many,’ in England |: intentional’ exclusion of the crimes of trea-| the penalty, but we are authorized in believing 
to know what had become of important laws | son, robbery and burglary, from his Great! ;hat it was far from meeting his approbation. 
enacted in the province. |Law, for the identical purpose of punishing) We know that the sentiments of the a 
My censoriousness, inthe estimation of G—d,|them with death, by the laws of England. haps of many of the assembly ; 
is equally criminal in ascribing to our ancestors | This certainly, if not a tyrannical, would be a ( 
the good sense of adopting the English code, and |strange mode of legislating men out of their 
retaining the immunity of affirmation, which jliyes. The imputation, however, is easily re-| the punishment. If the provisions of the char- 
otherwise they would probably have lost. That imoved. Penn, who was not a lawyer, and/ter, which conveyed to him the province, had 
they did adopt it, and consent to its adoption, |———_ ves 


i 
is indisputable ; for how, otherwise, under the} +Votes of assembly, 2, vol. pp. 188, 200, 224, 253,| t Gordon, whose ‘ History of Pennsylvania’ has 
charter, could it have prevailed 2? = ‘Though jet passim. | adopted many of the slanders of Frank‘in’s Historical 
G d ‘advisedly asserts the impeachment] vol. pp. 865) Review against Penn, is constrained to adinit, that 

when he enacted his code, * the despotic principles of 
Bradford's Enquiry, pp. 16, 17,18. the Stuarts, were prevailing over the nation, liberty 
b See Proud’s History of Penn. 1 vol. p. 423. of conscience was proscribed by the laws, and almost 

T See Votes of Assembly, Ist vol. 2d part, pp. 59, 63.| every crime was punishable with death.” 


ge, per- 
certainly the 
monarcht whom he served, and the spirit, if not 
express injunctions of his charter; demanded 


} Proud’s History of Pennsylvania, 2. 
| 108. 101, 
*History of Pennsylvania, p. 106. 
tVotes of Assembly, vol. 1, part 2, pp. 45-50. 
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been contemned or wholly neglected, might not! The winter of 1689 he spent at Gooses, great ends for which he had personally luveur 
the violation have been deemed a surrender of the| and was sometimes able to attend the meeting.| ed. ‘The triumphant state of his mind over all 
orant? With his knowledge of the feelings} to which William Mead belonged, which wasj his bodily weakness, was manifested by the 
and prejudices of the mother country, and of|about half a mile distant from his house ; but | following expressions to some friends who 
her sanguinary and vindictive code, might he|as he was not always able to do this, he fre-| visited him: * Allis well; the Seed* of God 
not fear the total sacrifice of his lenient and| quently held meetings in the house, with the, reigns over all, and over death itself; and 
beautiful system? ‘To my mind, these consid-| family, and with those who came to visit him 5 | though I am weak in body, yet the power of 
erations are conclusive, and I repeat what is | still feeling the benefit of frequent waiting upon God is over all, and the Seed reigns over all 
implied in the Essay, that Pennsylvania should | God, and the duty of worshipping Him in as) disorderly spirits.”” About four or five hours 
expunge from her statute-book the stain of | public a manner as his bodily health would per- before his death, some of his friends inquired 
blood, because the feelings of her citizens are|mit. He continued at Gooses till the second| how he found himself, to whom he replied, 
against if, and because, from the age of her} month, 1690, when he returned to London, | with that fortitude and indifference to bodily 
founder down to the present time, her wisest|and, after paying a short visit to his friends at} sufferings which remarkably distinguished bis 
and best men have been opposed to the in-| Kingston, came again to the city, where he| character: “ Never heed ; the Lord’s power 


fliction. J. R. T. {continued till the yearly meeting in the fourth|is over all weakness and death; the Seed 
(Te te cena.) | month, of which he gives this account : _ | reigns. Blessed be the Lord.” Such was the 
ees | The wonted goodness of tle Lord was wit-| composure which attended him at this solemn 


For “ The Friend.” | nessed, his blessed presence enjoyed, and his} season, that he closed his own eyes and mouth 
GEORGE FOX. heavenly power livingly felt, opening the hearts, at the time when life was expiring. 

aS eee 5) ‘of his people unto him, and his divine treasures} In this state of mind, his spirit quitted its 
During his residence about London, he) of life and wisdom unto them, whereby many! earthly tabernacle, on third day, the 13th of 
spent much of his time at the houses of his) useful and necessary things, relating to the|the 11th month, 1690, between the hours of 
sons-in-law, William Mead and Jobn Rouse.| safety of Friends, and to the honour and pros-| nine and ten at night ; he being then in the 67th 
The former lived at Gooses, a few miles from | perity of truth, were weightily treated of, and| year of his age. At his close, he was sur- 
Romford in Essex ; the latter at or near| ynanimous!y concluded.” jrounded by many of his sorrowful friends ; 
Kingston upon ‘Thames, Ile also frequently | After this yearly meeting he continued in} Who, it appears from various accounts, and 
visited other Friends at their houses a the! London nearly a month, and then went into| particularly from letters written on the occa- 
country, finding that the air of London, and| the country, as far as Hertford and Ware, vis-|!0n, were deeply affected with the loss of one 

his exercises there, did not suit his enfeebled | iting his friends at Tottenham, Ford Green.| Whom they se highly esteemed and revered. 


no 


constitution. In the year 1688, he was scarce-| Enfield, Cheshunt, Waltham Abbey, and Winch-| _ The interment took place three days after 
ly able to sit during the whole time of a meet-| ore Hill. At Hertford he had a meeting| his decease, on which occasion a very large 
ing, and generally obliged to lie down when| with the ancient Friends of that place, to|a"d solemn meeting was held at Grace Church 
it was finished: but he still continued diligent] whom he imparted suitable advice, and return-| Street, after which the corpse was conveyed to 
in labouring, both * in and out of meetings,| .q by Ware, and other places already mention-| Bunhill lields, accompanied by several thou- 
in the work of the Lord, as He gave opportu-| a4. 1 London, in the latter part of the seventh | Sands of Friends and others. Here, as well 
nity and ability. : month ; where, except one excursion into the|@S at the meeting house, many public testimo- 
In the year 1689, George Fox attended the | neighbouring country, he continued till his de-| "es Were given forth to the efficacy of that 
yearly meeting in London, as he had done for| cease, being almost daily with Friends, at/divine Power, which had qualified their de- 
several years past, with satisfaction, and this) heir meetings, and writing epistles on different parted friend for the important services to 
year addressed an epistle to the yearly meeting | oecasions. ‘The last of these is addressed to| Wbich he had been called ; and to the faithful 
at York, which, he says, * because of the large- Friends in Ireland, who were, at that time, | !abours, patient sufferings, and exemplary con- 
ness of that county, and for the conveniency | inder great suflerings, from the intestine com- duct, with which he had adorned the gospel 
of Friends in the northern parts, had some) motions in that nation. ‘This affectionate and of God our Saviour. 
years been held there.” This epistle appears) encouraging epistle is dated the 10th of 11th 
to have been occasioned by some dissensions,| month, 1690. The following day, being the 


which had place among Friends in that county. | first of the week, he attended the meeting at!) 

P ite -evitv. ne . ‘ end ' 5 ife 
Because of its seo ees and sweet-! Grace Church street, where he was publicly | 
ness, and its showing how ove, now near the! oxercised in his ministerial gift, both in testi-! 
close of a laborious and suffering life, seemed  inony and supplication, with great power and 
to predominate in his mind, it may be accept- Y 


mae , clearness. 
able to give the whele of it a place here. 


Cuaprer 22. Accountof his property—his character 


Having now terminated the account of the 
> and death of this devoted labourer in the 
Lord’s vineyard, it remains to say something 
respecting his character, both in a private and 
public capacity. But before I enter upon this 
part of my work, it may be proper to give 
When this meeting was concluded, he re-) some idea of the property which he possessed. 
“ DEAR FRIENDS AND BRETHREN IN CHRIST Jesus, | tired to the house of Henry Gouldney, in White-| From an account which he left behind him, it 
‘Whom the Lord, by his eternal arm andj hart court, when he informed some l"riends, | appears that he held shares of two vessels, be- 
power, hath preserved to this day ; all walk in| who accompanied him, that he felt the cold | jonging to Scarborough ; and had also a small 
the power and spirit of God, that is over all,|strike to his heart, as he came out of meeting,|share in some business. Several sums of 
in love and unity, for love overcomes, builds | but added, “ | am glad l was here ; now I ain | money, belonging to him, are likewise mention- 
up, and unites all the members of Christ tojclear, L am fully clear.’ Afier this he lay| ed, as being in the hands of different Friends ; 
Him the head. Love keeps out of all strife,|down, but feeling the sense of cold continue,| and, from the best estimate which [ am capa- 
and is of God. Love or charity never fails ;| was put into bed, where, increasing in weak-| ble of furming, the value of the whole was 
but keeps the mind above all outward things,| ness, he continued with much peace and re-! about eight hundred pounds, exclusive of above 
and strife about outward things. It overcomes) signation till his death, which took place after! one thousand acres of land in Pennsylvania, 
evil and casts out all false fears. It is of God,|two days’ confinement. In the interval, his| which, he says, William Penn gave him ; but 
and unites the hearts of all his people together! mind was much engaged on subjects which 7 
in the heavenly joy, concord and unity. The) had, during a long exercising life, occupied his| * The Word, or the Power of God, is called an in- 
God of love preserve you all, and establish | principal attention. That active spirit which Gon ceen san caeodinies Seen 
you in Christ Jesus, your life and salvation,) had been indefatigably engaged in the univer-| and very emphatically allude to this Divine influence. 
in whom ye have all peace with God. Sojsal love of God, to make known his truth and| Cruden, under the head “ Seed,” thus explains the 
walk in him, that ye may be ordered in his} righteousness among the nations of the earth,}term: “ The Word is called an incorruptible sea, 
peaceable, heavenly wisdom, to the glory of} was still alive to the promotion of this glorious ner 0 eae pe “_ —_— and ony immu 
God, and the comfort one of another. Amen.) cause. This was evinced by the directions which + whe bp hish seeieodt? icaeiieesa t icten. 
“G. FF.” [he gave at this awful crisis, respecting the dis. 


iii. 9. * Whosoever is born of God, doth not commit 
London, the 27th of the 3rd mo., 1689.” tribution of books, calculated to promote the’! sin, for his Seed remaineth in him.” 
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it is doubtful whether he ever came into posses- 
sion of this land, so as to derive any benefit from 
it. Asit does not appear be at all enriched him- 
self by marrying a woman of fortune, it is hkely 
the property he possessed was principally pa- 
trimonial, This may account for the ability 
which he always manifested to support himself 
in his travels, so as not to receive any assist- 
ance from others, further than that hospitable 
entertainment, which the great Head of the 
church has provided for his ministers. 

In the different relations of a son, a hus- 
band, and that of a father tohis wife’s cluldren, 
he appears to have discharged the duties of 
these stations with affectionate regard ; though 
the nature of his religious services prevented 
him from enjoying so much of their society as 
would have been mutually agreeable. ‘To the 
children of his wife, as well as to her, he was 
much attached. 
served, itis evident that the daughters of Judge | 
Mell, as well as their mother, had formed a very 
high opinion of George Fox, in the early part| 
of his public services ; and he having been the| 
means of bringing them to the knowledge of| 
the truth, they became united to him as a father} 
and a friend. When he was married to their 
mother, the disinterestedness of his conduct} 
could not fail to add greatly to their esteem and | 
iffection; and it appears, by a testimony re-| 
specting him, given by his wite’s daughters and | 
their husbands, that they indeed found him} 
‘as a tender father, who never failed to give | 
them wholesome counsel and advice.”’ From} 
this testimony it also appears, that the esteem| 
and affection which they had entertained for| 
him in early life, was rather inefeased than di- 
minished by a longer and more close acquaint-) 
ance; from which circumstance, as well as 
from others, we may gather that he was a man 
of an amiable and liberal disposition, which 
greatly endeared him to those who were most 
intimately acquainted with him. 

His natural faculties were clear and strong ; 
ard though he had not the polish of human learn- 
ing, yet he was not deficient in useful knowledge. 
‘* A divine and a naturalist,” says Wm. Penn, 
“andall of God Almighty’s making. THe had! 
in him the foundation of useful and commenda- 
ble knowledge, and cherished it every where. 
He was indeed by no means opposed to the ac- 
quirement of learning, except as a necessary 
qualification for gospel ministry. On the con-| 
trary, he greatly promoted the establishment of 
schools in his own Society ; and may be con-| 
sidered as a friend to learning, and not an ene-| 
iy to it, as some have erroneously supposed.* | 

His person was tall and corpulent, and hi 
countenance graceful. His manners, to use 
the words of William Penn, were * civil be- 
yond all forms of breeding :”’ 


s | 


and though some | 

* It is a striking additional proof of George Fox’s 
esteem for learning, that he bimself acquired a hana! 
ledge of the Hebrew language. This circumstance | 
was most probably overlooked by the compiler, but | 
it rests on the best authority. 


George Whitehead, | 


expressions which lhe occasionally used to those 
whom he considered as persecutors, and ene- 
mies of the truth, might be plainer or coarser 
than would now be thought proper; yet this 
is confined to the earlier part of his writings, 
and may be imputed to the zealous manners of 
the times, and to the honest indignation which 
he felt against all violations of liberty of con- 
science ; and particularly against the hypocrisy 
and deceit of many, who opposed and perse- 
cuted him. His general conduct, indeed, was 
so far from being harsh or severe, that his con- 
temporary biographer, already quoted, says, 
that ** he was of an innocent life, no busy bo- 
dy, no self-seeker, neither touchy nor critical ; 
what fell from him was very inoffensive, if not 
very edifying. So meek, contented, modest, | 
easy, steady, it was a pleasure to be in his 
company. A most merciful man; as ready 


(To be continued.) 


| 
} 
| 


* The 
RICHARD SELLERS. 
Concluded trom page 103 

“ Then I had great kindness shown me by 
all men on board, but the great kindness of} 
the Lord exceeded all; for the day | was con 
demned to die on, was the most joyful day that 
ever | had in my lifetime, and so continued until 
the time that | was proclaimed a free man.” 

One night, while lying on the deck, (his usual 
lodging piace,) he had a presentiment that their 
ship would be engaged on a certain day in the 
month ; “ then appeared also a small cloud to 
me, which, after we became engaged, spread, 
insomuch that it darkened part of the ship, 
and looking aft, | saw a thick water arising in 
the wake of the rudder, and I feared the ship 
was near ground. ‘This appeared to me three 
times that night, and | would gladly have put 
it from me, but | could not.” Being satisfied 
in his own mind of the truth and intention of 
this warning, he believed it right for him to 
make it known to the pilot, but hesitated for 
soime time, because “ it was death by the law 
to discourage them.”’ “So I thought I should 
vive them occasion that they should take away 


For Friend.’ 


} 


iny life; but I could not rest, eat, drink, or 
» sleep, until | had declared it.”’ 


He first re- 
vealed it to the chief gunner, who “ promised 
me fidelity in the presence of God, before 
whom we were, that he would be true to me 
in all respects, and if one suffered, both should 
suffer.’ ‘They next informed the mate of the 
ship, who * promised to be faithful” to them : 
and then calling the pilot, who likewise ** pro- 
mised to be as fuithful to us, as he supposed | 
we were to one another,” they “ tola hin 
the matter.” He asked who saw it. ‘I told 
him I saw it. ‘Then he fell into a rage, and 
seemed to fly from his promise, and said he 
would go and tell the commander, and have 
me speedily executed. I said, let him go, 
better I die than the whole company perish ; 
but they said, ‘if thou die, we will all die.’ 


o 


found the name of it. Some days after, we 
were engaged on that very point with the 
Hollanders, and as soon as we were engaged, 
the cloud appeared to me, and I saw the thick 
water. Having pointed it out to the pilot, he 
sounded, and finding they were running 
sand bank, he ordered the helmsman to steer 
off. But the commander (not knowing their 
danger) ordered him ‘to bring the ship to. 
The pilot said he would bring the king’s ship 
no nearer, he would give over his charge. 
The commander still ordered the ship to be 
‘brought to,’ but finding that the soundings 
became more and more shallow, he cried out 
* we shall have our Royal Prince on ground : 
take up your charge, pilot.’ The pilot imme- 
diately gave the necessary orders, and caused 
her ‘to bear round up,’ by which means she 
soon run into deep water. The Hollanders 


on a 


’ . } . ; 99 > : > »ry rr < > »? 
From some letters still pre-| to forgive, as unapt to take or give an offence.”’} then shouted and cried ‘Sir Edward runs. 


Then he cried, ‘ bring her to again ;° and the 
fight continued till the middle of the day was 
over; and it fell calm, and the ships being 
engaged ahead of us, we could see nothing but 
fire and smoke.’ Having discovered a fire- 


ship, which was so directed as to come upon 


them, he pointed her out to the chief gunner, 
who * fired a ball into her, and assoon as the 
smoke was gone from the gun, we espied the 
fire-sbip all on fire, and blow up. ‘The fight 
continued, and my employ was to carry down 
the wounded men, and to look out for fire- 
ships; and the commander was mightily 
pleased with my service, and said it would 
have been a great pity that my life should have 
been taken away before the engagement. 
Kight days after, we were engaged again with 
the Hollanders ; and “the officers sent for me 
on the quarter deck, and asked me what | 
would do on that day. I told them | was will- 
ing to do as had done before. They told me 
to take that care upon me, dnly to look out 
for fire-ships coming on board. 1 said [| was 
free to do it, and likewise to carry down the 
wounded men, if there was occasion. So 
presently we engaged, but not one fire-ship 
troubled us that day, but we lost about two 
hundred men. The lieutenant meeting me, 
he asked me if I had received any wounds. 
I told him I had received none, but was well. 
He asked me how | came to be so bloody. | 
told him it was from carrying down wounded 
men. So he took. me in his arms, and kissed 
me, and that was the same lieutenant that per- 
secuted me so with irons at the first.” ‘They 
now returned home from their cruise, and 
Richard having been introduced to the notice 
of the admiral, he * laid his hand on his head, 
and said to him, ‘ thou hast done well, and very 
well too. ‘Thou shalt have thy liberty to go 
on shore.’ I asked him if I might go on 
shore to recruit, or go to my own being. He 
said | should choose whether I would. I told 
him I would rather go to my own being: he 
said I should do so. Then [ told him there 
was one thing I requested of him yet; that 


the intimate friend of George Fox, in a pamphlet, | Then he came to us again, weeping, and 
published in 1691,in reply to some severe animad-|told us when he came before the commander 
versions on the ignorance of George Fox, declares} his mouth wy 
that he was “ able to understand, read and write He-| . 
brew.” He had doubtless acquired this language for | , 


the purpose of reading the Old Testament in the| 
original tongue.—Ed. Second Edition. 


’ 
as stopt, that he could not speak 
1 word, good or bad. Then I showed him 
upon what point of the compass the said sand 
ilay, and he took a book out of his pocket, and 


he would be pleased to give me a certificate 
under his hand, that | was not runaway. He 
said, ‘thou shalt have one, to keep thee clear 
at home, and also in thy fishing,’ for he knew 
1 was a fisherman. So he called the captain, 
and ordered him to write me a certificate, and 
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bring it to him: which he did with speed ; but| some of the doctrinal views of the early Qua-| “6. It may be convenient, also, that there be some 
he did not like it, and flung it to him again, | kers. 
and ordered him to make him one more legi-| The essay on the reformation of learning} ||, itidin’ dad Setie ichins 

; XN « or. £ 21s »¢Y a » >) > thie > ’ ; "9 5 SIC, . as if 18s in @ivinity 
ble. Then he brought another, and he [the succeeds, and is connec ted with one whic h he} what one calls it, ‘the devil’s sword, so in human 
admiral] signed it and gave it to me, and wish- | calls a “* Testimony from the Word against) things it may be of good use, if reason manage that 
ed me wel!, and said he desired to hear from | Divinity degrees in the University, or any aca-| 
me if I got well home, and | told him { would | demical degrees made use of for the ministry of | be a Ge good esteem im es as als: 

5 z } “99° . & | arithmetic, geometry, reogrs 7, 8 »like hie! 
send him a letter: and so I did. Also they! the gospel,” in which he proves very satisfac-| .. they carry no. ry, geography, and the like, which, 
s ; 0 wt & ; ee) ~~ | as they carry no wickedness in them, so they are be- 
profiered me my pay, before { came off on |torily that human learning and the titles confer-| sides very useful tu human society, and the affairs o 
hoard, and said I deserved it as well as any | red by colleges, are not sufficient to make Chris-| this present life. , 
| ~ * * 


| universities or colleges, for the instructing youth in 
| the knowledge of the liberal arts beyond grammar 


artof reason. But the mathematics especially are to 


man on board ; buat I refused, and told — 


| had of my own, that I hoped would serve me 
home. And the lieutenant was troubled be- 
eause I would take nothing; he would have 
given me twenty shillings, but I would not 
take it.”’ 

Thus ends the remarkable narrative of the 
sufferings of this faithful sailor, who, rather 
than violate his conscience, by being in- 
strumental to destroy other men’s lives, en- 
dured with much patience, many and sore trials, 
persevering faithful in bis testimony against 
war and fighting, even near to death, to which 
he was wholly resigned, and from which he 
was preserved by a singular providence, at- 
tending him in those moments of time, which 
he thought would have been his last. Being 
thus preserved alive, he was made instrumental 
to the saving of the ship, and the lives of 
many therein; and, by the exercise of an 
undaunted Christian courage and constancy, 
triumphed over the malice of his adversaries, 
who, conscious of his innocence, at length 
became his friends and favourers. 

— 


For “ The Friend.’ 


WILLIAM DELL ON EDUCATION, 


As the interesting subject of the right edu- 
cation of youth, has recently obtained the seri- 
ous attention of the Society of Friends, and 
several very important movements have been 
made in it, which I cannot but believe, if pro- 
perly and perseveringly followed up, will be 
productive of lasting benefit to the whole So- 
ciety, every thing which is calculated to place 
the subject in a new light, and to diffuse correct 
ideas respecting it, is worthy of attention. | I 
recently took up a volume of the writings of 
“William Dell, minister of the gospel, and mas- 
ter of Gonvil and Caius college, Cambridge,” 
which contains an essay, entitled “ The right 
reformation of Learning, Schools, and Univer- 
sities, according to the state of the gospel, and 
the true light that shines therein.”” ‘The senti- 
ments of the author appear to have been the 
result of long observation and experience, en- 
larged by a degree of religious knowledge, not 
very common at the time when he lived, and 
are, in my apprehension, worthy of the serious 
consideration of all those who are engaged in 
the establishment or conducting of seminaries 
of Jearning. Dell lived before and in the times 
of the first Friends, and was a very sincere 
and enlightened Christian minister. His trea- 
tise on the doctrine of baptisms has long been 


familiar to the members of our Society, and | 


his tract, entitled “The reformation of the 
church of the New Testament, represented in 
gospel light, in a sermon preached before the 
house of commons on Wednesday, November 
25th, 1646,” as well as many other of his es- 
says, exhibit a remarkable coincidence with 


tian ministers; this being the work of Christ! 
| Jesus alone by the power and influences of his} 
holy Spirit. Yet he does not discard learning | 
and science as altogether useless to mankind, | 
| but, on the contrary, allows it to be useful and_| 
proper, and gives his ideas on the improve- 
ments requisite in it, and in the schools, in the 
essay to which | have alluded—the following 
is extracted from it, viz : 


* Though I do not pretend to that wisdom which 
might direct the world, farther than the word of God 
is with me, yet shall I be bold, as one who desires to 
be faithful to Christ and profitable to his true church, 
to offer my apprehensions and advice to the callen, 
chosen and faithful ones of Christ, that either now 
are, or hereafter may be in authority in these nations, 
touching the instructing youth and ordering schools. 

* 1. First, therefore, as to this matter, 1 do judge, 
there neither is nor can be any greater evil than to 
bring up children in ease and idleness, and to suffer | 
them to live freely and without control, according to | 
those natural lusts and corruptions which they bring | 
with them into the world, which do soon wonderfully 
improve through such a careless and unnurtured life ; 
and such children and youth usually become an early 
prey to the devil, who readily fills them with all the 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of the heathen. 

* 2d. I conceive it meet, that the civil power or 
chief magistrates, should take great care of the edu- 
cation of youth, as one of the greatest works that 
concerns them, and as one of the worthiest things 
they can do inthe world ; inasmuch as what the youth 
now is, the whole commonwealth will shortly be. | 

“3d. To this end it is meet that schools, if wanting, 
be erected throughout the whole nation, and that not 
only in cities and great towns, but also as much as 
may be in all smaller villages. And that the autho- 
rity of the nation take great care that godly men 
especially have the charge of greater schools; and 
also that no women be permitted to teach little child- 
ren in villages, but such as are the most sober and 
grave; and that the magistrate afford the work all 
suitable encouragement and assistance. 

“4th. That in such schools, they first teach them 
to read their native tongue, and then presently, as 
they understand, bring them to read the Hoty Scrir- 
TURES; Which though for the present they understand 
not, yet they may, through the blessing of God, come 
to understand them afterwards. 

“ 5th. That in cities and greater towns, where are 
the greater schools, and the greater opportunities to 
send children to them, they teach them also the Latin 
and Greek tongues, and the Hebrew also, which is 
the easiest of them all, and ought to be in great ac- 
count with us for the Old Testament’s sake. And it 
lis most heedfully to be regarded, that in teaching 
| youth the tongues, to wit, the Greek and Latin, such 
heathenish authors be most carefully avoided, be 
their language ever so good, whose writings are full 
of the fables, vanities, filthiness, lasciviousness, idola- 
tries and wickedness of the heathen. Seeing, usually, 
whilst youth do learn the language of the heathen, 
they also learn their wickedness in that language; 
whereas it were far better for them to want their 
language, than to be possessed with their wickedness. | 
| And what should Christian youth have to do with| 
jthe heathen poets, who were, for the most part, the | 
devil’s prophets, and delivered forth their writings in | 
his spirit; and who, through the smoothness, quaint-| 
ness and sweetness of their language, do insensibly | 
instil the poison of lust and wickedness into the) 
hearts of youth; whereby their education, which ought | 
to correct their natural corruption, doth exceedingly | 
increase and inflame it? 


“8th. It should also be considered whether it be 
according to the word of God, that youth should 
spend their time only in reading of books. whilst they 
are well, strong, active and fit for business; for con: 
monly it so falls out that they lose as much by idle- 
hess, as they gain by study. And they being only 
brought to read books, and such books as 
only contain wrangling, jangling, foolish and un- 
profitable philosophy, when they have continued any 
long time in the university, in those courses un- 
warranted by God, are commonly in the end fit for 


no worthy employment, either in the world or among 
the faithful. ; 


up 


“Toremedy which great evil, colleges being dis- 
persed through the great cities and towns of the 
commonwealth, it may be so ordered that the youth 
may spend some part of the day in learning or study, 
and the other part of the day in some lawful calling, or 
one day in study and another in business, as necessity 
or oceasion shall require. And thus shall youth be 
delivered from that ease and idleness which fill the 
hearts of university students with many corruptions 
and noisome lusts, while they fill their heads only 


with empty knowledge and foolish notions, whereby 


| neither can God be glorified nor their neighbour pro- 


fited. 


Sth. “ And if this course were taken in the dis- 
posing and ordering colleges and studies, it would 
come to pass that /wen/y would learn then where on: 
learns now; and also by degrees, many men on 
whom God shall please to pour forth his Spirit, may 
grow up to teach the people, whilst they yet live in 
an honest calling and employment as the apostles 
did. And this would give them great efficacy and 
power in teaching, whilst they lived by faith, throuch 
their honest labour, and were delivered from the mis- 
chief of idleness.” 

* Now for conclusion; I do conceive that none of 
the faithful and wise, have any just cause to be of- 
fended for [my] speaking for the use of humanlearn- 
ing in this reformed way, which the gospel will per- 
mit, seeing by this means these two errors of anti- 
christ would be dissolved among us; the one, mak- 
ing of universities the fountains of the ministry: which: 
one thing is and will be more and more, as Christ’: 
kingdom shall rise up and prevail in the world, a mil! 
stone about their necks; and the other, of making 
the clergy a distinct sect, or order, or tribe from 
other Christians, contrary to the simplicity of the 
gospel. 

“ Let the faithful consider that this reformed use 
of tongues and arts, justly hath its place in the 
world, whereby men may be improved in the use of 


| reason and sober learning, and may be serviceable 


to the commonwealth in their age, whilst the chure 
of Christ hath its own members and officers through 
the call of God, and unction of his Spirit only. For 
human learning hath its place and use among hu- 
man things, but hath no place or use in Christ's 
kingdom, as hath been sufficiently proved.” T. 


aaasias 
~. Cor. xii. 9. My grace is sufficient for thee. 

Thomas Willis, who died 1602, was for sev- 
eral years minister of St. Agnes, in Cornwall ; 
entered afterwards in the connection of Lady 
Huntingdon, and finally became minister of 
Silver Street Chapel; in all which places he 
was very useful. He preached with great 
pathos and energy, and was attended by a nu 
merous congregation. 

He was once preaching from the above pas 
sage, when he mentioned the followin circum 
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stances. A serious young woman was labour- 
ing under a strong temptation to put a period 
to her life by drowning herself. ‘The enemy 
so far succeed, as to prevail on her to go tothe 
river to put the dreadful plan into execution ; 
but as she was adjusting her clothes to prevent | 
her from floating, she felt something in her 
pocket; it was her bible; she thought she 
would take it out and Jook in it again for the} 
Jast time. She did so; and the above-men- 
tioned text immediately caught her eye. It 
was under the divine blessing applied with en- 
ergy to her soul ; the snare was broken, the 
temptation was removed ; and she returned 
praising Him who had given her the victory. 
But what was remarkable, the relation of this 
circumstance was rendered the means of 
the conversion of a man and his wife then pre- 
sent ; and of effecting a similar deliverance. 
These persons, it appeared, previous to this, 
had lived in a state of almost continual enmity ; 
and their habitation exhibited a scene of dis- 
cord and confusion. In one of these unhappy 
seasons, the wife came to the dreadful deter- 
mination of drowning herself. She accord- 
ingly left her house for the purpose, and came | 
near the river, but it being too light, she feared 
on that account she should be detected. She| 
therefore knew not where to go, till it grew 
darker. At length she espied a place of wor- 
ship open ; she thought she would go in, and 


when the worship was over, it would be sufli- | 


ciently dark to accomplish her purpose. She 
went in. Mr. W, was preaching, and as before | 
observed, related the above-mentioned circum- | 
stance. She heard with attention, and returned 


home quite another person. 


of a malevolent disposition, now indicated the 
temper of the lamb. Struck with her appear- 


ance, her husband asked her where she had 
been? She told him. “And did you,” says 
he, “see me there?” She replied no. He 
added, “ But I was, and blessed be God, | 
found his grace sufficient for me also.”” The 


reality of the change evidenced itself in their 
future lives and conversation, which were such 
as became the gospel of Christ Let not any 
then despond, while it is recorded in the Bible, 
‘“* My grace is sufficient for thee.” 

Buck’s Practical Expositor. 





HYMN. 


From the recesses of a lowly spirit, 

My humble prayer ascends—oh Father! hear it, 
Up soaring on the wings of fear and meckness, 
Forgive its weakness. 


I know, I feel, how mean and how unw orthy, 
The trembling sacrifice I pour before thee, 
What can I offer in thy presence holy, 

But sin and folly ? 


For in Thy sight, who every bosom viewest, 

Cold are our warmest vows, and vain our trues 

Thoughts of a hurrying hour—our lips repeat 
them, 

Our hearts forget them. 


We see Thy hand—it leads us, it supports us, 
We hear Thy voice—it counsels and it courts us ; 


And then we turn away—and still Thy kindness 
Pardons our blindness ! 





When she came}! 
home, her husband looked at her with surprise. | 
Her countenance, which before was the index 
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And still Thy rain descends, Thy sun is glowing,| | part of his article, in re} ily to the re joinder of 
Fruits ripen round, flowers are beneath us blowing, | G 


nd as if man were some deserving creature, 
Joys cover nature. 





d, is inserted to- ie and the remainder 
| will appear in our next; we trust it will be with 
| the full acquiescence of all concerned, that the 
O how long-suffering, Lord!—But thou delight-| discussion be considered as then brought to a 
est, | close. 

To win with love the wandering—Thou invitest, | 

By smiles of inercy—not by frowns and terrors, 
Man from his errors. 


} 
es 
| At the same time that we express our ae- 
knowledgements to our correspondent Z., for 
lundertaking the task of furnishing sketch 
| comprising some of the most interesting por- 
| tions of the valuable work, entitled Polynesian 
| Researches, the se cond number of which will 
| be found in to-day’s paper, it will be proper to 
| me ntion, that the book in question has not vet 
| been reprinted, of course has had but a limited 
circulation in this country, and therefore, these 
notices will possess the additional recommend- 
| ation of being new to most of our readers. 
|The London Quarterly Review, in reference to 
ithe work, says, “a more interesting book than 
| this, in all its parts, we have never perused.’ 
An idle body is a kind of monster in the| lt is always a desirable object with us to in- 
creation. All nature is busy neal him. How|troduce into the columns of “The Friend,” 
| wrete hed is it to hear people complain that notices of English books of merit, which, from 
ithe day hangs heavy upon them ; that they do their size and cost, are not likely immediately 
jnot know what to do with themselves! How) to be reprinte d here, and we, therefore, invite 
absurd are such expressions among creatures OUF literary friends to follow the example of our 
|who can apply themselves to the duties of re- corresponde nt whenever such opportunities 
ligion and meditation ; to the reading of useful present. 
|books; who may exercise the mselves in the 
pursuits of knowledge and virtue, and every 
|hour of their lives make themselves wiser and| 
| better than they were before. 


Who can resist Thy gentle call—appealing 

To every generous th: ought and grateful feeling’ 
That voice paternal—whispering, watching ever, 
My bosom !—Never 





When constant faith and holy hope shall die, 
One lost in certainty, and one In joy; 

Then thou, more happy pow’r, fair charity, 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three, 
Thy office and thy nature still the same, 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsum’d thy flame, 
Shalt still survive 
Shalt stand before the throne of heaven confest, 
For ever blessing and for ever blest. 





CENTRAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

An adjourned meeting of the Central School 
Association will be held in the committee’ 
}room of the Mulberry Street meeting- house, 
on fifth day, the 27th inst., at 7 o'clock, P. M. 


Ss 
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FIRST MONTH, 


”» 


~~—* 


With respect to the extract on Candour and Cha 
| rity, at pag» 107, of our last, we omitted to note that 


Is3l. 





it was taken from the wok entitled, “Christiar 
. Charity Explained,” by John Angell James. fron 
At the time we inserted the “ Strictures on % P ve S" . , 
; ; : which we made some extracts se¥cral numbers back 
an extract from * Essay on the Penal Laws of 


In the article headed * George Fox,” 
e remarked, that the subject page 111, for chap. 29, read chap. 21. 
being of very deep interest, we had no objec- 
tion to appropriate a few columns toa free yet | TO THE BENEVOLENT. 

sober and dispassionate discussion of it. Not- In consequence of the extreme seve rity and 


withstanding it has been our care to admonish! jnclemenc y of the weather, the Managers of 


the parties concerned, to keep within the pre-| the Philadelphia Infant School Society, beg 
scribed boundaries, the discussion has assumeda| the attention of their friends. and fellow citi 


character both as to manner and extent, whic h| zens, to the destitute situation of many of the 
we have reason to believe, has become the oc-! children. to the schools. It is a 


}casion of considerable dissatisfaction to a num-| painful fact that no less than thirty children 
ber of our subscribers. belonging to one school, are at this time pre- 
with propriety and justice have now closed the| yented from attending, by the tot: ul want of 
door to the controversy, we should have been | the commonest necessary articles of clothing. 
|heartily disposed so to do. But J. R. 'T., 

| must be admitted, is fairly entitled to be heard 


last number 
Pennsylvania, ’’ w 


belonging 


For this reason, could we 


| Any donations of shoes or children’s clothes, 
will be thankfully 


received, at either of the 
again in his own defence; the reasonablene $3| schools, viz : 

jof the plea cannot well be denied, since he w as} No. 1. Thirteenth street near Vine. 

| the party attacked. Witha desire, howe wer,| No. 2. College Avenue, rear of St. Ste- 
ito demean ourselves in the spirit of concilia-| phen’s Church, ‘Tenth street. 

ition towards both disputants, and as far as in} No Spruce between Front and Second 
j . an . — ‘ y ‘ . ' : 
|our power to remove every obstacle to an amie | No. 4. (Coloured school) Gaskill street 


le ‘able termination of the controve rsy, We con-| | below Fourth. 
‘sented to his reappearance subject to certain | 
\limitations and restrictions; and it is but due 
to him to say, that in condesce ccna con-| 
|forming to those restrictions, he has necessa-| 
rily been cramped, o 


The editors of the d: \ily papers are re spect 


| fully requested to give the above an insertion. 


— — 


limited in the range of 
| observation 1, which, under other circumstances, 
jhe would have deemed requisite. ‘I'ne first 
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